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PREFACE 


The Unesco Secretariat often receives enquiries for information concerning the changes 
taking place in the organization of the inspection and supervision of school systems. Except 
in a few countries, however, literature on this subject is fairly sparse and sometimes difficult 
to locate. These two circumstances, the interest in the subject and the comparative lack of 
documentation, seem to the editors of Education Abstracts to provide adequate justification 
for the present number. National Commissions for Unesco and other national authorities have 
supplied bibliographical information and some of the abstracts have been prepared nationally, 
This explains an occasional variation in the manner of presentation. For example, the reader 
will note the running text employed to describe the literature of the German Federal Republic. 
Some countries, particularly Australia, provided most detailed statements including a number 
of rather short items for which bibliographical references are given without annotation, In the 
case of the United States of America, selection has been necessary and the items reported are 


only a feu of those available. 


The editors believe that the essay written by Mr. Ben Morris, Director of the National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales, is an able statement of the most 
general current tendencies in the organization of school supervision. Comments, and information 


on additional literature, would be welcomed by the Unesco Secretariat. 














SCHOOL INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 





by Ben Morris 


National Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales 


One of the transformations taking place in education throughout the world, which does 
not yet appear to have received the attention it deserves, is the changing r6le of the school 
inspector, supervisor or adviser as he is now variously called. Where formerly the emphasis 
in his work was on authoritarian control, prescription and enforcement, it is now on persuasive 
leadership, consultation and guidance. His new titles are themselves symptomatic of the change 
The title "inspector" is apt to conjure up a vision of an impressive and formidable personage 
It tends to denote an inquisitorial function and manner, and while we might consider that an 
alteration in title will not do much, by itself, to alter the way in which others regard him a 
study of the literature on school inspection at once reveals that a real change is taking place. 
The available literature is not extensive and a high proportion of it is to be found in North 
America. Moreover, the influence of some of the new ideas regarding inspection which 
originated there is plainly visible in other parts of the world. But the change in question appears 
to be universal 


This is one of two main impressions received from a study of the literature. The other is 
of the enormous complexity and diversity of the tasks persons called inspectors are called upon 
toperform. The expansion of educational services in most countries of the world has naturally 
tended greatly to increase the scope and number of the inspector's duties. As has been said, 
these now cover everything from brains to drains. Moreover, the exact nature of the duties 
varies with the different structures of educational contro] found in different countries. Here 
we may compare and contrast Francel!2)* Indial!)» Norway(/5), Philippines(4, 12), the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics(9) and England(5, 6) - there being marked contrasts, for 
instance, between centralized systems and decentralized ones. Differences in the organization 
of education have a considerable influence on an inspector's personal place within a particular 
system. There are state inspectors and local inspectors; primary and secondary inspectors; 
general inspectors and inspectors of special subjects; and there are also hierarchical 
distinctions within and between these types. Couple these facts with the variety of conditions 
under which he may have to work; climatic, geographical (particularly in relation to density of 
population), sociological and political, and it will be obvious that it is not easy to speak very 
precisely about the "inspector" and "his" functions. 


One common factor amid this variety of place and circumstance is the changing conception 
of his r6éle, already noted. It is clear from the various descriptions of functions given, and the 
stress laid on different aspects, that the change is a matter of degree and that it has proceeded 
much further in certain areas than in others. Generally speaking, however, the chief effect to 
date of the change has been to face inspectors with the task of filling two different réles, which in 
certain respects appear at first sight mutually incompatible. Can inspectors continue to remain 
representatives of public authority with power in many cases, over the professional lives of 
teachers, and at the same time act as guides, philosophers and friends to teachers? The dilemma 
is undoubtedly felt keenly by many inspectors themselves, as was made plain at a recent inter- 
national conference attended by inspectors from thirteen different countries.(8, 12) Here is 
clearly a crucial point, and in order to examine it more closely it will be instructive to consider 
rather more fully what the two different functions entail, and also how inspectors are at present 
regarded by teachers. 


Official Responsibilities 

Because of diversity of circumstance it is difficult to give a generalized description of an 
Inspector's official responsibilities. Increase in the scope and complexity of these has led a 
number of countries to issue official descriptions. In Mexico(l1) his functions are listed as being 
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* See bibliographical references at the end of this essay 
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‘the direction, operation, promotion and control of education, combating routine and encouraging 
good initiatives; the improvement of teachers' professional status; the adoption and diffusion of 
better techniques; the planning of progressive programmes of action', and this list could be 
paralleled in other areas. From such descriptions it would appear that in some areas 
inspectors have functions regarding the control of education which elsewhere would be discharged 
by other administrative personnel not charged with detailed observation of the working of the 
schools. Maintaining and supervising standards certainly figures as an important responsibility 
everywhere, whether or not it is coupled with actual responsibility for control of public exami- 
nations. Perhaps the function which above all others gives point tothe inspector's authority 
from the teacher's point of view is the control he exercises in perhaps the majority of countries 


over appointments and promotion. 


Principles and Techniques of Inspection 





The manner in which these duties are carried out in practice, both as regards the 
efficiency of the procedure used and the kinds of relationships built up with teachers, is clearly 
of the greatest importance. Attempts both official and unofficial to set out working rules for the 
guidance of inspectors in particular areas have already been made and a number of these will be 
found among the abstracts. These vary all the way from precise and detailed instructions for 
carrying out the job(13) to discussions of the principles and philosophy of inspection(2, 5, 7, 14), 
As might be expected, discussions of general principles tend to be found in cases where the 
guidance or advisory réle is given most stress. A notable tendency, particularly in North 
America(2), is for emphasis to be increasingly placed on the need for techniques of inspection 
and evaluation themselves to be evaluated. 


How Teachers View Inspectors 





The evaluation of inspection by teachers themselves is seldom put on record, anda 
research recently carried out in Australia on teachers' attitudes towards inspection is therefore 
of rather special interest(3). A representative sample of teachers was asked whether they asked 





inspectors for advice on teaching methods, problem children, school organization and relationships 
withthe community. They were also asked to say whether they considered the inspector's visit of value 
to them as regards: conveying new ideas; estimating success of work; inspiring experiment; 
and helping with difficulties. Replies to all questions were remarkably uniform, and showed that 
the inspector's visit was utilized to obtain advice and was regarded as valuable by only a little 
more than half the teachers. 


The conclusion is drawn that only when the present system of rating teachers is abolished, 
and the function of inspectors changed to one of giving professional advice and counsel, can an 
improved position be expected. Undoubtedly this is an important point, but the issue probably 
goes deeper still. The growth towards maturity and increased responsibility in the teaching 
profession inevitably raises the question whether in the fully developed profession which teaching 
aspires to become, there would, in principle, be any place for inspection at all. Is it really 
compatible with professional dignity and competence? Is it not to inspection as such that teachers 
object most? It may be that as the teaching profession as a whole is able to accept the 
inspectorate as representing its Own spearhead, the less will become the need for inspectors to 
act as watch dogs of the administration. This point of view is already well represented in the 
literature. 


Even in areas where teachers are poorly educated themselves, it does not follow that in 
order to maintain and raise standards inspectors have to emphasize their authority and superiority 
and demand unqualified obedience and respect. Education nowadays is increasingly centred upon 
the idea of guidance, upon learning as a collaborative process, in which freedom and mutual 
respect are essential. There is abundant evidence to show that, as with the individual, so with 
social and professional groups, a vital factor in their development to maturity and independence 1s 
the extent to which they are encouraged to be independent and to take an ever-increasing share of 
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responsibility. From the Philippines(!2) comes the dictum that the inspector's problem is "how 
to encourage teachers to depend more and more on their own resources " and from Canada(12), 
ithe Supervisor serves at -sacher to the extent that he can help him or her to become increa- 


singly self-critical, self-dependent and self-directive", 


Resolving the Conflict between Inspe< tion and Guidance 


Can these functions be successfully combined in one person? The conflict arises in one 


fits most difficult forms in the power which inspectors in many countries exercise over the 
ypointment and promotion of teachers. In some countries, the extent to which the inspector ha 


ar I 
had to function as a "grading officer" has come to be regarded as an insurmountable psycholo- 


ical barrier to constructive relations between inspectors and teachers. This might lead us to 


gi 

suppose that the removal or diminution of the inspector's réle in the matter of the promotion of 
teachers is everywhere an absolutely necessary condition, if he is to carry out his guidance 
function successfully But against this, it would appear that elsewhere the power of the 
inspectorate Ove! the professional lives of teachers is accepted without question. We may we 
here be dealing with problems of national culture, of differing paths and stages of social an 
educational evolution, of different philosophies in which freedom and authority appear in quite 


different guises(12), Psychologically speaking, it would seem that in some countries the central 

problem of authority and freedom is felt to lie in the outward and administrative relations between 
inspector and teacher and its solution is accordingly sought there In others on the contrary, the 
issue may be felt to be more in the actual personal relationship itself, and its resolution 

primarily a matter of tolerance and management by inspectors and teachers alike of the tensions 


involved. With our present limited psychological and sociological knowledge, value judgments 


on these issues are entirely out of place, but the issues themselves are certainly worthy of 
further study. Thus although the problem of resolving the conflict between authority and freedom 
nthe relations of inspectors and teachers is rightly seen to be universal, there does not appear 
tobe any universal solution for it. This may be because the external, i.e. structural, and the 
internal, i.e. personal, aspects of authority and freedom are subtly linked to one another and 


may be variously emphasized in different cultures. 
Problems of the Guidance Relationship 


It would appear that the vital function of guidance to be discharged by the inspectorate 
may be summed up in three tasks: (i) the induction and admission of new entrants to the pro 
fession, (ii) the raising of standards (through developments in curriculum and methods), and 
(iii) the maintenance of professional morale. Obviously these tasks call for partnership 


between inspectors and teachers. How can the old relationship of superiority infer 


I y 1Oority De 
replaced by one of partnership? This is a problem which received some attention at the inter- 
national conference already referred to(8). 

On the teacher's side the difficulties spring from two main sources: his essentially 
double or ambivalent attitude to the inspector as a professionally superior person (irrespective 
of the latter's real power Over him) and his attitude towards any suggested change in his own 
utlook and methods. The inspector diminishes or exacerbates the tensions arising from these 


sources according to the sort of person he is and the kind of attitude he adopts. Constructive 
relations can be established where he can exercise his authority in a persuasive and not an 
authoritarian manner, when he possesses and may be seen to possess genuine professional] 
ompetence of a high order, and when his insight and humility are sufficient to enable him to 
understand, encourage and respect the development of someone whose personality may be quite 
allerent, and potentially perhaps richer than his own. It must also never be forgotten that a 
teacher's relationships with those in authority are apt to be reflected in his relations with his 
pupils. Where the former are constructive and harmonious, the better are the chances that the 
latter will be also. 


The inspector has to realize that teachers both resent him and want him. In this they 
simply share in the double attitude towards authority which is universally human. They resent 
Gi ii dgee 
iim as someone who may injure their self-esteem through criticism or lower their, perhaps 





hardly-won, self-confidence, by pressing them to attempt changes of which they may feel 
incapable. Or they may resent his interference with a path of development they have already 
worked out for themselves and which may differ markedly from his. At the same time they alee 
want him. They look for real practical help and advice from someone whose superior “know- 
how “ they can respect, and they are ready to receive inspiration and a widening of their vision 
from someone whose experience they can genuinely feel to be greater and deeper than their own. 
They want him alsoto help them to achieve a fuller sense of personal identity, to help them to 
define themselves more clearly as only an outsider can do. They need him to be someone who 
really cares about their work, understands it, and whom they can feel is able to sanction their 
efforts. From this it is clear that the inspector's r6éle is a quasi-parental one, and accordingly 
his aim must be to encourage each individual teacher in his or her own growth to maturity. It 
is considerations of this kind, now being stated in various forms, that lead to the conception of 
the inspector's basic r6éle being that of exercising a democratic professional leadership. 


The Development of Educational Leadership 





The more the inspector's leadership réle is analysed, the more it becomes evident that 
he must be someone of quite outstanding quality. Thus we may be tempted to look for the ideal 
inspector. We have then to realize that he is as much of a myth as the ideal teacher. The 
pursuit of perfection in those to be given an inspector's responsibilities is obviously an 
unrealistic approach. Whatever we regard as the essential qualities in an inspector, our 
practical tasks will always be to secure men and women with potentialities for the particular 
kind of leadership which guidance requires and to help them to prepare themselves for the actual 
job. In practice this does not simply mean initial preparation but the opportunity for continuous 
education and progressive enrichment of experience. How are such opportunities to be secured? 
From Canada we have an example of how this job may be realistically tackled on a nation-wide 
basis, by means of a large-scale project of fostering what may be called the in-service training 
of inspectors(10, 12). The problem is also being given increasing attention in the United States 
of America(’). 


In conclusion, the essential requirements of any scheme for developing educational 
leadership among inspectors or supervisors would appear to be to provide adequate opportunities 
for: 


(i) keeping abreast with al! relevant educational developments; 


(ii) studying concretely the way in which new principles may be put into practice 
under different conditions; 


(iii) exercising personal responsibility for some particular aspects of development; 


(iv) co-operating with teachers, particularly head teachers, in the working out of 
development schemes; 


(v) informing parents and the community in general about new developments, 
enlisting their support and considering their own suggestions; 


(vi) frequently meeting colleagues engaged in similar work in other areas to 
discuss common problems and to derive mutual inspiration from an exchange 
of ideas; 


(vii) increasing their personal insight into their own behaviour in relationships with 
teachers - in particular with regard to their exercise of authority and their 
capacity to encourage teachers in the constructive use of professional freedom. 


The methods through which such opportunities can be givenare, of course, bound to vary 
greatly with circumstances. Moreover, any programme for the development of educational 
leadership must aim at the production of educational statesmen and not of mere technicians. 
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One point requires special mention. The maintenance of morale among inspectors is 
sine qua_non if they themselves are to help to maintain the morale of teachers. The morale 


P 
morale is high on matters affecting the group, where there is a common driving force, as 


illustrated by the situation in the Philippines(4, !2). Morale also tends to be increased whenever 


special projects are devised which actively enlist the participation of the group as a group. 


sense of partnership and comradeship is in fact one of the most powerful ra tors in building high 


morale and in some measure all the requirements listed above aim at breaking down the 
isolation, psychological even more than physical, in which the inspector has traditionally 
worked. Morale is also affected by the degree of personal insight among individuals into the 
real nature of the difficulties involved in professional work. Meetings of inspectors among 
themselves - although not only among themselves - should obviously be encouraged, in every 
possible way. 
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GENERAL 


"School inspection and supervision". Special issue of: The New Era in Home and Schoo] 
Vol. 36, No. 9, November, 1955. London, New Education Fe sllowship. a 
In addition to a general comparative survey entitled ‘Inspection as leadership 

through guidance", by Ben Morris, this issue carries four articles on inspection in 
France, the Philippines, Canada and New Zealand. The titles and authors of the articles 
are: ''The inspection of schools in France", by Louis Frangois; "Leadership in 
Philippine community schools", by Pedro T. Orata; ''A Canadian experiment in education 
for supervision and administration", by George E. Flower; "Changing réle of the 
inspectorate; a New Zealand view", by D.G. Ball and A.E. Campbell. The content of 
the articles varies, some providing a historical statement on the development of 
inspection, while others analyse the rdéle of the inspector with regard to changes in the 
concept of educational aims. The issue also contains a brief report by J.C.L. 
Ackermans on the New Education Fellowship conference for inspectors held in Chichester 


in April 1955. 


AUSTRALIA 


\ustralian National Co-operating Body for Education. Compulsory educat ion Australi 


Paris, Unesco, 1951 9p. (Studies on compulsory education III). 


Inchapter 6 (pp. 73-81)'' anaccount is given of the way in which Education Departmen 
of Australia, charged with the responsibility of providing adequate education for pupils 
within the range of compulsory schooling, supervise and inspect primary education, Ar 
indication is also given of the way in which the activities of the supervisor and ins pecto1 
can function as an integral part of the school organization and classroom procedure 


Apart from the routine duties of inspecting records, teachers! 


programmes, 
pupils’ work, etc., inspectors are also responsible for the assessment of teachers, 
which iniluences their advancement in the service. Some methods used by inspectors to 
raise educational standards are described. These include the showing of samples of good 
work to teachers and pupils; discussions with the teachers about their school and about 
new materials and methods; group meetings with teachers of small schools from the sam 
district; and the distribution of bulletins about educational achievements in the district. 


Cunningham, K.S. and Morey, Elwyn A. Children need teachers; a study of the supply 


and recruitment of teachers. Melbourne, Australian Council for Educational Research, 


1947. 185 p. (Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 62 
I 








Chapter VII reports the results of a questionnaire prepared by the Australian 
Council for Educational Research and sent to a sample of Australian teachers in 1938. 
Section IV of this chapter (pp. 146-151) consists of two sets of questions concerning the 
attitudes of primary and secondary teachers towards inspection. The first set of 
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questions deal with the freedom with which teachers ask for advice on matters of 
teaching methods, problem children, school organization, and relations between the 
teacher and the parents. The second set asked whether they considered the inspector's 
visit of any value in conveying new ideas, estimating success of work, inspiring to 
experiment, and helping with difficulties. After tabulating the results it was found that 
more primary teachers asked for advice than secondary teachers, but on the whole only 
a little more than half of the teachers considered the inspector's visit of any value 


At the end of the section there are numerous suggestions and remarks made by the 
teachers on how the inspector's visit could be made more useful to them. About a fifth 
of the suggestions indicate that the chief weakness of the inspectoral system is that 
inspectors are unable to remain sufficiently long in a school to give the full value of their 
experience, and that teachers desire a change of emphasis from the assessment function 
to that of suggestion and advice 
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Australian Institute of Inspectors and Superintende nts, Education Department. 
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In addition to general articles on inspection and supervision, this Journal contains 
the reports of the biennial conferences of the Australian and New Zealand Association of 
Institutes of Inspectors of Schools. 
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AUSTRIA 
Hundert Jahre Unterrichtsministerium, 1848-1948, Festschrift des Bundes- 


ministeriums fur Unterricht in Wien. — Wien, Osterreichischer Bundesverlag, 1948. 
491 p. 








This publication reviews the hundred years of activity (1848-1948) of the Austrian 
Ministry of Education. It contains an article by H. Zeiss] on the legal aspects of schoo] 
organization, teacher training and school inspection during this period. 


BELGIUM 


Coulon, Marion. Jeunesse a la dérive, tome Il. Mons (Belgium), Siléne, 1946. 261 p. 





A survey of the Belgian educational system, containing a chapter (pp. 226-240) on 
school inspection. The author reviews the conditions of appointment of inspectors at the 
various levels of education. He points out that the official texts refer only to their 
supervisory functions, without mentioning the important contribution they make to the 
general progress of education by helping and guiding teachers in their difficult task. A 
special section of the book deals with the inspection of technical schools, which is 
conducted by the various ministries concerned with technical education. The author 
suggests that inspection at every school level be carried out by a corps of well-trained 
inspectors attached to the Ministry of Public Education. With regard to primary school 
inspection, he advocates the modernization of methods of reporting. Special sections 
deal with secondary school and health inspection. 


BOLIVIA 


Bolivia. Consejo Nacional de Educacion. Proyecto de estatuto organico de educacion. 
La Paz, 1943. 38 p. pp. 35-36 =~ 





CAMBODIA 


Cambodia. Ministére de |'éducation nationale. Réunion des inspecteurs de 1' enseignement 
primaire, Phnom-Penh, 1955; procés-verbal. Phnom-Penh, 1955. 16 p. Processed. 








CANADA 
See also Abstract No. 1. ; 


C.E.A. - Kellog Project in Educational Leadership. Québec a l'affiche; rapport d'une 


conférence sur la direction de 1'enseignement dans 1'inspectorat tenue 4 Québec du 25 au 
29 octobre 1954. Ontario, Association canadienne d'éducation, 1954. 119 p. Processed. 











This report reproduces, in parallel texts in English and French, seven addresses 
delivered by the consultants to a conference on school inspection and the reports of the 
three study groups established to examine independently the theme: "Appraisal and 
reporting of the work of the teachers’. 
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Although some of the addresses deal specifically with the réle of the inspector in 
the province of Quebec, others are of a more general nature and the ideas expressed 
could well apply to other Canadian provinces, or indeed to other countries. In Quebec 
the inspector is being gradually relieved of many administrative duties and is therefore 
able to devote more and more of his time to counselling, guiding and inspiring the 
teachers. This does not, however, diminish the scope of his work. It is pointed out 
that in order to fulfil his duties, the inspector should undertake the task of explaining 
teachers' views of the administration as well as conveying the administration's 
directives to the teachers. 


The reports of the study groups are unanimous in stressing that an understanding 
of the pupils, of the teachers and of the environment is of primary importance to the 
successful accomplishment of the inspector's r6le. 


MacArthur, R.S. The superintendency - leadership in action. Toronto, The Canadian 


Education Association, 1955. 25 p. Processed. 


A report on the 1955 short-course for Canadian superintendents organized jointly 
by the University of Alberta and the Canadian Education Association - Kellog Project in 
Educational Leadership. The course was conducted as a forum for co-operative 
investigation of the problems facing superintendents in the various provinces and not 
as a convention preparing specific resolutions. Among the ideas that had general 
support through the course were the importance of the regular exchange of ideas, the 
need for improvement of instruction by increased individual pupil-teacher contacts, by 
the continuous evaluation of achievements and by the improvement of school-community 
relations. The position of the superintendent in modern education was regarded by the 
participants as a strategic one with the evolution of his réle and its divorce from the 
functions of the traditional inspector, he has assumed the responsibility for stimulating 
and co-ordinating the creative abilities of the teaching profession and guiding them in 
serving the school system. 


The text of the lectures delivered during the course which form the second part of 


the report were published as the September 1955 issue of Canadian Education, official 
publication of the Canadian Education Association. 


CUBA 
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Almendros, Herminio. La inspeccion escolar;exposicion critica de su proceso en Cuba y 


sugestiones para una readaptacion posible. Tesis. Santiago de Cuba, Universidad de 


Oriente, 1952. 337 p. 


A detailed history of primary school inspection in Cuba written by a Spanish 
educator and submitted as a doctorate thesis to the Cuban University de Oriente. The 
first part discusses the beginning of school inspection in Cuba (during the provisional 
United States Government), general considerations on the Pitman report, the Republican 
period, the basis of the present technical stability, and the growth of the Inspectorate up 
to 1948. Since 1919 the réle of the inspector has been defined as one of "advising and 
stimulating the teacher, more through example than by precepts, in the attempt to enhance 
his abilities and qualifications and in the accomplishment of his duties". He also has to 
see that teaching in the public schools is in accordance with the curriculum and courses of 
studies. 


The second part contains suggestions for a possible readaptation of school 
inspection. Annexes give instructions issued to school inspectors and reproductions of 
the inspection check lists used in 1903 and 1952. 
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ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopia. Ministry of Education. Year book, 1949-1951. Addis Ababa, 1952. 224 p 

Records the activities of the Ministry of Education and Fine Arts for 1949-51. 
Chapter V (pp. 36-41) reviews progress made in the inspection of schools. The main 
work was the continued endeavour to standardize the nation's educational system. 
According to the Year book, six phases of inspection and control were developed during 
1950: school inspections by personal visits; investigation of time-tables and reports on 
teaching loads per teacher; allocation of textbooks as recommended by Textbook 
Committees; the drawing up of curricula; establishing examination standards for the 
various school levels; examination of new teachers with recommendations as to grade 
level at which they were deemed competent to teach. 


Ethiopian inspection covers both the administration of the school and the standards 


of teaching. 


FRANCE 
See also Abstract No.1. 


Belaubre. Problémes de l'inspection scolaire; contrdédle des maitres, observations des 








éléves, examens. Cannes, Editions de 1'école moderne frangaise, 1948. 50 p. 


(Brochures d'éducation nouvelle populaire, No.41, Nov-Dec. 1948) 


Primary school inspection, mainly from the view-point of the Freinet experimental 
method. Discusses psychological aspects and reviews various methods of inspection 
within the context of the general aims of education in modern society. The author makes 
suggestions for improvement, recommending that at the beginning of the school year each 
pupil should be given a psychological examination and the results taken into consideration 
by the inspector when he visits the school. Inspectors should therefore have special 
training in educational psychology and the use of tests. A final chapter gives a plan for 
primary school reforms 
eurs et des inspectrices de l'enseignement primaire et des 


t national des 





ulletin special. Paris, /1948/ 19 p. 








-lles. 


A report on the General Assembly of the National Union of Primary School 
Inspectors (Syndicat national des Inspecteurs de 1'Enseignement primaire), held in 1948. 
After a brief survey of the history of school inspection in France, it deals with the present 
functions of inspectors He should not confine himself to mere supervisory activity, 
but also advise and help the teacher in all problems related to education. The inspector 
has also a number of administrative functions to perform and is responsible for seeing that 
ministerial decrees are carried out. The report also deals with salary and status, 


appointments, promotions, etc. 


GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Casamayor, Enrique. Escuela primaria y ensefanzas medias en la Alemania Occidental. 





Madrid, Graficas Orbe, 1955. 164 p. (Paginas de la revista de educacion, 16). 


Eleven articles on education in the German Federal Republic which were published 
in the Spanish periodical "Revista de educacién". Chapter V describes inspection and 
administration; the author draws a parallel between the complex system of inspection 
demanded by the multiplicity of grades, types of schools and classes in primary and 
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Inspectors not only check the observance of 


state regulations but also the actual work of teachers and the way in which they follow 


the official instructions On curricula, programmes and methodology. Gives an outline 
of the various German jurisdictions and of the corresponding Boards responsible for 


administering and inspecting education. 


Hilke 


r, Franz. Deutsche Literatur Uber Schulaufsicht (German literature 


inspection) Wiesbaden, 1956. 4 p. Typescript. [Prepared for this iss 


Abstracts and printed in its entirety/. 


conne 


I. Fundamental Principles 


Footnotes suggest further reading in German 


on school 


ue of Education. 


Article 7 of the Constitution of the German Federal Republic stipulates that ''The 
educational system as a whole is under the supervision of the State’. () 
confirms the powers which the State already exercised in the German LHnder in 


xion with all internal and external educational matters. However, vu 


This stipulation 


incertainty has 


yrevailed i e past, and prevails even more today, over the concept of State super- 
prevailed in th ast, and prevail 1m toda tk ncept of Stat I 


vision which tends to be confused with that of State administration. An att 
the question is made by Heckel, Hans, in No. | of the new series of the Weidmann Pocket 


Editions, Ubersicht uber das Schulwesen im Bundesgebiet, Berlin- Kéln, Weidmann-Greven 





empt to clarify 


Verlag, 1952. Here, in Section 3, the author gives a general account of the way in which 


the two concepts have hitherto been applied, describes how schools have been administered 
by the State on the one hand and by the local authorities on the other, 


and explains the 


various duties involved in school inspection and the manner in which they are carried out 


in the 


Hecke 


>1, Hans in "'Umfang und Grenzen der Schulaufsicht 


° ° ! 
individual Linder. 


An attempt to define the limits of State powers and local powers is also made by 


"| in Offentliche V 


erwaltung, 1952 





p, 617 et seq., Stuttgart, Kohlhammer Verlag. The author explains that s 
is not an exclusive province of the State: in so far as private bodies instit 
schools, they do so of their own right. The State's powers with regard t« 


external educational questions are simply powers of legal control. The St 


chool inspection 


ute and maintain 


» so-called 


ate's 


competence includes the right of inspection in internal and that of legal control in external 


educational questions. 


the opinion delivered by a University law teacher, 


This matter is also discussed in several important articles dealing, 


in part, with 


and set forth in the periodical Der 


Stadtetag 1952, p.99 et seq., Stuttgart, Verlag Kohlhammer, in an article by Hans 


Peter 


s, entitled: ''Die Héhere Schule als Gemeindeeinrichtung". This opinion was called 


forth by the State's demand that the municipalities grant foreign pupils of their secondary 


schools the same privileges as those accorded to home-born pupils (free instruction and 
free school materials). The opinion holds that the favouring of the home- 


born pupils is 


justified, and that the State's right of inspection does not entitle it to demand anything 


else. 


"Zum 


Stddtetag, 1952, p.318 et seq., Stuttgart, Verlag Kohlhammer. 





The question of the inspection of municipal schools is dealt with by Reschke, Hans 


Standort der Schulverwaltung im Verwaltungsaufbau", in the periodi 


, 


cal Der 


A particularly important 


contribution has been made to this question by Meyerhoff, Hermann, ''Der Auftrag der 


Stddte fiir die Schule 


" 


, in Der Stadtetag, 1953, p.561 et seq., Stuttgart, V 


Kohlhammer. Here it is recognized that the State alone is legally entitled 
direct and superintend public education. Its duties in this respect include: 


zation and co-ordination of school development; the issuing of directives « 
education and instruction; the drawing up of service, salary and disciplinég 
for teachers; the training and further development of teachers; and school inspection 


proper. The claims of the State, however, go further than this; by virtue 


(1) 


"Das gesamte Schulwesen steht unter der Aufsicht des Staates" 


erlag 

to organize, 
the organi- 

‘oncerning 

ary regulations 


of its right of 
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school inspection, it seeks to exercise supreme power in all school matters. The 
municipalities have their own duties with regard to the organization, maintenance and 
financing of education, but they want the State to bear a larger share of the costs and 
demand a right to be consulted in the carrying out, by municipal officials, of school 
inspection, and in regard to the status of teachers, who must be municipal as well as 


State servants. 


Other studies have been published on the extent of the State's right to inspect 
private schools. For example Hamann, Andreas, "Die Staatsaufsicht liber Privatschulen, 
', in Recht der Jugend, 1955, p.7 et seq., Berlin, Verlag 


insbesondere Ersatzschulen' echt 

H. Luchterhand analyses the concept of school inspection and, so far as private schools 
are concerned, affirms that the State's competence provided they fulfil certain state- 
specified conditions, is confined to the authorizing of such schools. The same author's 
"Gedanken zur staatlichen Schulaufsicht liber private Ersatzschuien", in Freie Erzic hung 


und Bildung, 1955, p.362 et seq., Darmstadt, Winklers Verlag, maintains that the 


demand for uniformity in State regulations concerning school inspection can only be 
justified in regard to the aims of education and school arrangements, and not in regard to 
the details of the instruction provided Several German Linder have already passed their 


own laws on the organization of school administration and inspection. The clearest of 
these laws seems to be the Hessian Law on School Administration, 10.7.1953, reproduced 








in the periodical Bildung und Erziehung, 1953, p.541 et seq., Wiesbaden, Verlag der 


Pidagogischen Arbeitsstelle 
Il. Organization and Carrying Out of Inspection 


School inspection by the State is usually effected on three levels: circuit or town 
(Government inspector of schools), administrative district (School Department of the 
administrative district) and Land (Ministry of Education, Ministry of Culture). The 
distribution of powers is briefly described by Hilker, Franz, in Die Schulen in 


Deutschland, Bad Nauheim, Christian-Verlag, 1954, which includes matter on school 


administration (illustrated with a general plan) and inspection. The various duties pre- 

scribed by decree for school administration and inspection at each of the three levels in 
el! s . 

question are described in Die Amtsfuhrung des Lehrers. Ein Ratgeber und Nachschlzage- 


wo my % ™ 1T P " . T ST ~ 
Mittelschulen, Dusseldorf, Pad Verlag Schwann 


buch fur alle Fragen der Volks-u. 





1951-1953, 800 pages. Special editions of this reference work have been published for 


individual Lander, such as North Rhine-Westphalia and Hesse. 


Ill. Inspectors 


The qualifications required of school inspectors are described by Opahle, Oswald, 
"Die gute Schulaufsicht", in Schola, 1951, p.739 et seq., Mainz, Verlag O Schneider 
The inspector must have a "personality", be impartial, and have a "feeling" for teaching 
Opahle, Fritz, Der Schulleiter der Einheitsschule, Freund und Helfer, nicht Verwaltungs- 
beamter”, in Padagogis« he Blatter, 1950, p.348 et seq Berlin- Reinickendorf, Verlag 


fur Erziehung und Unterricht, points out that while the school headmaster is not an 


"W 


inspector in the true sense of the term, he is responsible to the Board of Inspectors for 
the maintenance of order in all internal and external school affairs, and for the observance 
of official instructions. In West Berlin it is prescribed by law that school management 
and administration must be ensured by the school staff as a whole. Thus the headmaster 
must endeavour to build his staff into a real ''teaching community", inspired by a sense of 
individual responsibility and a feeling for individual freedom: the headmaster represents, 
as it were, the school's "pedagogical conscience". Heckel, Hans, 'Die menschliche 
Seite der Schulaufsicht; Auszug aus einem Vortrag vor den Schulaufsichtsbeamten Uber 
Staatliche und kommunale Schulaufsicht", in Die Bayerische Schule, 1955, p.431, Munchen, 
Verlag R. Oldenbourg. The first duty of a good school inspector is to respect the free- 
dom and independence of others. 
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HONDURAS 


Honduras. Direccion general de educaci6n media. Sugerencias para organizar la 





supervision en los establecimientos de educacion de la Republica de Honduras. 


Tegucigalpa, 1954. 14 p. 


Incorporating the findings of the National Seminar on Secondary Education 
Supervision held in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, in 1954 (see also abstract number 27), 
the booklet includes a plan of inspection in which the various aspects of the work of 
the inspectorate are Outlined and their monthly, weekly and daily schedules summarized 
Co-operation with administrative staff, teachers, students and parents at the stage in 
which school activities are planned is recommended. Supervision may be assisted by 
visits, meetings, interviews and demonstration classes 


Honduras. Ministerio de Educacion Publica frabajos del Seminario Nacional de 
Supervision de la Educacion Media. Tegucigalpa, 1954. 189 p 


The report of the National Seminar on Secondary Education Supervision held in 
1954 at Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Purpose of the meeting was to promote the training of 
supervisors in secondary schools and to emphasize the rdéle of supervision as an 
instrument for the improvement of secondary education in Honduras. 


The report groups the findings and recommendations of the seminar, which 
considered the problem under the following aspects: concept and organization of super- 
vision, plans and activities, evaluation. Stress was laid on the creative function of 
supervision in the improvement of secondary education under its administrative, 
material, technical and social aspects, on the need for increased professional competence 
of teachers, and the formulation of a philosophy for secondary education The seminar 
recommended that specialized training be given to supervisors and that annual plans be 
made for the supervision of secondary and normal schools by the directors of these 
schools themselves The seminar recommended various methods for carrying out this 


activity and prepared a set of forms for recording purpose 


INDIA 


ged, J. hk. School inspection today and tomorrow; defects and remedies In: 


n 


Teaching (Bombay), Vol. XXVII, No.4, June, 1955. pp. 138-141 


Reviews the present system of school inspection in India and offers suggestions for 
its improvement The writer recommends: inspectors should hold a Master's degree 
and have at least five years teaching experience; highly qualified teachers and 
inspectors should alternate their duties at regular intervals in order to prevent the 
profession from lapsing into routine; educational seminars, study circles, holiday trips, 
etc. should be organized by the inspectorate in an endeavour to take the teachers out of 
the static atmosphere of their daily work; inspectors should be friendly advisers rather 
than unsympathetic critics. Schools should be inspected by a panel of experts rather than 
by a single individual; at the conclusion of an inspection, a conference with the school 
staff should be held in order to discuss and solve the school's problems. 


"Our school inspections" In: Progress of Education, (Poona, India), Vol. 26, No.12 
July, 1952. pp. 340-343. 


As a rule inspectors are too critical and concentrate too much on defects in the 
school programme rather than on sympathetic co-operation with headmasters and teachers. 
Frequent changes in the inspectoral staff, lack of proper training and the absence of an 
objective criterion for inspectors are considered the chief weaknesses in the present 
system. It is strongly suggested that inspectors should pay more attention to the good 
points of a school and to the ideals of the headmaster. 
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ITALY 


Barilli, Ernesto. La direzione didattica e l'ispettorato scolastico nella nostra 


legislazione. Torino, G.B. Paravia, 1949. 44 p. 





The first part of this bulletin deals with headmasters (direttori), includes 
information on the laws and regulations concerning their selection, appointment and 
status, and a description of their duties, the scope of their authority and the manner in 
which they report to higher educational authorities. 


The second part refers to inspectors (ispettori) and describes the origins and 
characteristics of the three levels of inspection in the Italian public educational system: 
Central, Provincial and District Inspectorates. Numerous references to laws and 
decrees on salaries, status and promotion of school inspectors. 


Giacomini, V. Il riordinamento dei servizi di vigilanza nelle scude elementari. 
p. 








tht 


Treviso, Lorgo e Zappelli, 1949. 3 


Italy. Direzione generale degli affari generali e del personale. Atti del convegno dei 
provveditori agli studi, Roma, Aprile, 1954. Roma, 1954. 254 p. 


Scuola Italiana Moderna (Brescia), Supplemento al no. 25 del 16 Maggio, 1955. Special 


issue devoted to school inspection. 





MEXICO 


Perez Villalobos, Pedro and Ramos Zarate, Heriberto. Guia para el ejercicio y contro] 
. ¢ ~ / , ~ gS _ Ap a oo eee eS =e (= eee 
de la inspeccion escolar. Segunda edicion. México, Secretaria de Educacion Publica, 





Instituto Nacional de Pedagogfa, 1948. 102 p. 


A guide issued by the central education authority to help school inspectors in their 
daily work. 

The main functions of school inspection as given by the author are ''the direction, 
operation, promotion and control of education; combating routine and encouraging 
initiative; the improvement of teachers' professional status; getting teachers to adopt 
better methods etc."’ 

A series of practical devices, such as checklists, questionnaires, a scheme for in- 
service training, outlines of teachers' meetings, a brief statement on group mental tests 
etc. are given as annexes. 


NEW ZEALAND 


See Abstracts Nos. 1 and 4. 


NORWAY 


"Instruks for skoleinspektgr''. In: Rundskriv av. 19. august 1952 fra Kyrkje-og 
undervisningsdepartementet ... Oslo, 1952. 41 p. Vedlegg Il, pp. 26-27. 








Instructions for school inspectors in Norwegian primary schools and the 
"framhaldsskole". The inspector ensures that instruction is provided within the 
framework of established curricula, that good relations exist between teachers and 
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pupils, that teachers receive guidance in their work, and that the schools profit from the 
latest findings of educational research. He also introduces new textbooks and teaching 
aids when necessary, suggests changes in organization of work, prepares school budgets, 
controls expenses, makes lists and recommends candidates for vacant posts, and 
supervises school buildings and recreational facilities. 


PE RU 


Peru. Direccion de Educacion Primaria. Tercera Concentracion Nacional de 


Inspectores de Educacion, affo 1951. Lima, 1952 180 p. (Boletin No.5) 


The third national meeting of school inspectors, held in Lima 19-24 March 1951, 
reviewed the work achieved in the schoo] year 1950, studied the programme of the 
National Education Plan, and discussed the working relations between the Ministry of 
Education and school directors and inspectors. The 128 inspectors attending the 
meeting were grouped in twelve working parties and one commission. Each group 
studied a different problem; the report of the team dealing with school inspection (see 
pp. 43-58) embodies the main tasks and duties of the inspector as described in the 
existing legislation and some of the means put at his disposal to carry out his work. It 
was recommended that apart from carrying out his purely administrative duties, the 
inspector should undertake creative tasks, by advising on educational problems, 
establishing relationship with the social and cultural institutions in his area, promoting 
the construction and repair of school buildings, inviting and stimulating the donation of 
buildings to the Ministry of Education School visits should be carefully planned to 


ensure good relations with the teacher and to achieve maximum results; points to be 
considered in planning them are suggested. 


PHILIPPINES 


See also Abstract No. 1 


. . ' } ‘ ' > 
Fresnoza, F.P Supervision in the Philippine Schools". In: Essentials of the 


Philippine educational system. Manila, Aviva Publishing House, 1950. 542 p. 
Chapter XVIII. 


Discusses the r6éle of Supervision in the Philippine school system. In the early days 
supervision was largely inspectorial and the methods authoritarian. Later, itcameto mean the 
improvement of teaching, primarily through the training and guidance of teachezs. At 
present supervision is regarded as ‘an expert technical service concerned principally with 
studying and improving the conditions that surround learning and pupil growth". 


Supervision techniques are dealt with at length, especially techniques used by 
supervisors and administrators in improving instruction e.g. in-service education of 
teachers, teachers' meetings, observation work, teachers' institutes, inter-visitation, 
reading circles, research work and workshops. A list of suggested activities is included. 


Philippines. Bureau of Public Schools. Check list for the evaluation of elementary 














schools. Manila, 1954. 10 p. Processed (Bulletin No. 27, 1954). 


A check list for superintendents, broken down into twelve sections covering the 
evaluation of the educational programme as a whole, instructional materials, the quality 
of instruction, in-service education, citizenship instruction, supervision, the school 
library, community resources, the guidance programme, records and reports system, 
school plant facilities, and classroom equipment. The ratings to be given in each 
category are based on standards set by the Bureau of Public Schools (superior - 85%, 
average - 70% to 85%, inferior - below 70%), and on the general condition, progress and 
achievement of the school. 
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Philippines. Bureau of Public Schools. Democratic supervision. Manila, 1953. 38 p, 
Processed (Bulletin No.40, 1953). 


A set of directives issued to superintendents in the Philippines to help promote 
democratic supervision. Gives a brief historical survey of supervisory practices anda 
comparative description of traditional and modern concepts of school supervision. The 
skills required and how to apply them form the main part of the pamphlet, which aims at 
bringing the community closer to the school. 


SPAIN 


'Constitucién y funcionamiento de la inspeccion oficial de ensenafiza media". In: 
Revista Espafiola de Pedagogia (Madrid) Afio XII, No.47, Julio-Septiembre 1954, 


pp. 371-378. 





The decree of May 1954 setting up the Secondary School Inspectorate. Inspectors 
are to be guided and supervised by a Central Inspectorate whose functions will also 
include the classification of schools, advice on the granting of subsidies and the 
application of sanctions, co-ordination of the work of parents' associations, and the 
supervision of textbooks. 

Gambra, Rafael. ‘Bases de una inspeccién de ensenafiza media". 
Educacion (Madrid), Afio Il, Vol. 6, No.15, Nov. 1953. pp.7-13. 


In: Revista de 





The author considers the problem of secondary school inspection in the two main 
groups of schools in Spain: the Government-owned schools and those maintained by the 
Church. He stresses the differences between the two types, an important one being 
related to the teaching staff. Whereas teachers in Government schools do not have a 
common ideology, have received a special training in their subject fields and are more 
likely to work individually, those in the Church schools employ a uniform method of 
teaching. Separate inspection is suggested for the two types of schools, taking a medium 
course between advisory activities and inspection of a more administrative nature. 


Montilla, Francisca. ‘''Cometidos asignados a la inspeccién primaria a la bibliografia 
panola’. In: Revista Espafiola de Pedagogia (Madrid), Afio XI, Num.42, Abril-Junio, 
1953. pp. 243-52. 


es 


A study of primary school inspection in Spain, based on five books published in the 
period from 1915 to 1951, and devoted specifically to this subject. The author deals with 
the technique of school inspection, the educational réle of the inspector and the training 
and selection of inspectors. 


These publications all disapprove of the idea of giving the inspectors merely 
bureaucratic functions. They should be professional advisers to the teachers, helping 
them to become efficient teachers in the classroom and to improve the general cultural 
level of the population in their district. 


a . + . ‘ ° f r aie 
Serrano de Haro, Agustin. Una funcion al servicio del espiritu (la inspeccidn de 
ensefianza primaria). Madrid, Editorial Escuela Espafiola, 1950. 94 p. 





A guide for Spanish school inspectors. After reviewing the current trends in 
various countries, the author notes that the "supervisory" function has now been 
superseded by that of guiding and assisting the teacher, of trying to improve the quality of 
education, and creating a link between the school and the community - including local 
authorities as well as private institutions and parents. The author gives practical 
suggestions on the visits to the school, the preparation of the report, follow-up action, 
office work, the relationship with private schools, etc. The last chapter describes 
current trends in school inspection abroad. 
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SUDAN 


Bakht er Ruda (Sudan). Institute of Education. [Inspector's handbook /. Bakht er Ruda, 
Dueim, n.d. Various pagination. Processed. 


The purpose of this handbook is to prepare the primary school inspector for his 
visit to the school by illustrating how the various subjects should be taught and how both 
pupils and teachers should be assessed. The subjects covered include Arabic, 
arithmetic, geography, history, science, etc. Under each topic the syllabus for the 
first four primary classes is given together with advice on what the inspector should look 
for, answers to awkward questions he may be asked by the teacher, special points for 
praise or criticism, etc. 


The handbook is kept up-to-date by the issuing, from time to time, of revised 
pages and/or addenda. 





n.d. 130 p. Processed. 


One section of this handbook (pp.41-50) deals with the duties of the Education 
Officer in relation to inspection of primary schools. Definite points to look for in 
carrying Out a school inspection are noted, and programmes given for three-day and 
one-day inspection visits. 


The latter part of the section tabulates steps which should be taken in planning, 
carrying out and following up an inspection, and describes methods of handling and 
completing confidential report cards. 


SWEDEN 


"Folkskolinspektérernas arsredogérelser 1953/54 (sammandrag)". In: Aktuellt 
fr&n Skoljverstyrelsen (Stockholm), No. 23, 1955, pp. 381-386. 


A summary of the reports of Swedish primary school inspectors for 1953/54, 
published in the bulletin of the Board of Education and covering the main events for that 
year. One section deals with working conditions of school inspectors. It is felt that too 
much time is taken up by administrative questions; some of this work should be done by 
administrative assistants thus allowing inspectors to devote most of their time to 
problems of school reform, to relations between teachers and pupils, and to the working 
conditions of both. 


Sweden. Ecklesiastikdepartementet. Kungl. Maj:ts férnyade n&diga instruktion fdr 
folkskolinspekt¥rer. Stockholm, 1915. pp.1705-1713 (Svensk forfattningssamling, 
1914, nr, 489). 








An official statement of the duties of primary school inspectors in Sweden. It is 
divided into four parts: general aims of inspection, organization of the inspectoral work, 
administrative tasks of an inspector and methods of appointment. 


The primary school inspector should acquire a thorough understanding of the state 
and needs of the schools, ensure that laws and decrees on education are followed, promote 
measures for the practical organization of schools in the different school districts he is 
inspecting and, through information and advice, assist the work done in the schools. He 
should pay special attention to the particular needs of individual school districts and aim 
at uniformity in school activities only when there is some practical advantage; the 
personality of the teacher and his right to assert his individuality should be recognized as 
a factor making for successful work. The inspector should establish and maintain close 
contacts with district authorities who control the education system 
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During his visits the inspector should examine curricula, attend classes, observe 
the pupils' work, examine school buildings, recreation facilities, and teachers' 
housing. To judge the work of the teacher fairly, he should bear in mind conditions of 
work and the needs of the school. He should help the teacher through advice, 
suggestions and recommendations and promote better education by acknowledging good 
individual work and by pointing out mistakes and suggesting remedies. The inspector 
may call together teachers from several schools in a district for discussions about 
questions of common interest. A plan for regular inspection should be established 
before the school year starts but inspection may also be made at any time when the need 
arises; if possible this should be combined with regular inspection tours. Administrativ 
instructions detail procedures, the form of reports to boards of education, and financial] 
requirements in connexion with school buildings 


THAILAND 


Thailand. Ministry of Education. Department of Educational Techniques. A manual for 
supervisors /Bangkok/, 1953. 68 p. In Thai and English. 


Outlines the réle of the supervisor and his duties, his relationships with the 
Ministry, with local ministerial authority, and with the principal individual teacher and 
cO-Operative groups. Techniques for working with individuals and groups and problems 
of educational, vocational and personal guidance are discussed. Three chapters are 
devoted to the characteristics of a good teacher, a sound teaching situation and a balanced 
educational programme. Special consideration is given to supervision in relation to 
student teaching and health education programmes, methods of recording supervisory 
activities, and evaluation in relation to supervision is discussed. One chapter gives a 


i" 


. } p tt y* 
practical list of do's and don'ts of supervision. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Frolova, O.A. Inspektirovanie detskogo sada. (The inspection of kindergartens) 


Moskva, UCpedgizdat, 1952. 80 p. 


A manual for kindergarten inspectors, describing every aspect of the educational 
and administrative work under their control. It provides a general outline of the 
organization of early childhood education in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
annex contains examples of work plans and reports drawn up by an inspector. 


Jakovlev, F.I. O pedagogiteskom kontrole za rabotoj uCitelja. (The inspection of school 


teaching). Moskva, Akademija pedagogigeskih nauk, 1953. 32 p. 








The author indicates how inspectors can examine the teacher's professional ability 
and control his school work. The object of the present article is to improve the teacher's 
professional and political knowledge and promote more adequate control of his classroom 
and out-of-school work. 


Kirsanov, A.N. and Kudinov, I.A. Inspektirovanie ekzamenov v ¥kole. (Inspection of 


school examinations). Moskva, Gospedizdat, 1950. 86 p. 


A manual for inspectors just beginning their career; it is based on the experience 
of the most competent inspectors and teachers. Its object is to familiarize the inspector 
with his duties during the examination period (before and during the examinations), so as 
to improve his work in this field. The authors emphasize the importance of the 
inspector's supervising the written examinations and supplementary examinations. 
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Kudinov, 1. A. and Socerdotov, N.I. Ins pe ktirovanie podgotovki k novomu utebnomu 


godu. (Inspection of the preparations for the new school year). Moskva, Gosut pedgizdat, 
1951. 110 p. 





This work contains advice for the departmental and municipal sections in charge of 
public school inspection, with a view to enabling them to exercise adequate control over 
preparations for the new school year. It is intended mainly for inspectors who are 
inclined to neglect this aspect of their functions. Three chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of the inspector's duties: the control exercised by the departmental and 
municipal sections of education; school inspection; and measures to be taken by the 
inspector in the light of the information he has secured as a result of his inspection. 
The book also deals with the organization and economic administration of schools, the 
registers for the enrolment of children of school age, and the preparation of pupils, 
teachers, headmaster and the school in general for the forthcoming school year. The 
annex contains plans relating to preparations for the school year, etc 


Kudinov, I.A. and Socerdotov, N.1. Organizacija raboty poopekior a Skol. (The 





organization of the school inspector's work). Moskva, “Ue pedgizdat, 1952. 104 p. 

The State's control over the quality of the educational methods used in schools is 
exercised through school inspectors. Thus the latter must possess detailed knowledge of 
school and adult education, with a view to bringing about a constant improvement in the 
quality of the teaching in the establishments under their control. The present work 
contains practical information on the methods and organization of school inspection. It 


reproduces, as examples, the work plans of two inspectors. 


Lazarévitch, I. et N. L'ecole sovietique (enseignements primaire et secondaire). Paris, 
Les lles d'Or, 1954. 208 p. 


A study of the whole educational system of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


mainly based on information in Soviet educational journals 4 special chapter 

(pp. 174-189) deals with the problem of school-inspection. The r6le of the inspect is 
defined as being not only that of supervisor in charge of controlling the proper execuiior 
of the Party directives, but also that of the teacher's friend and tutor. The organization 
of the school inspection system at various levels is described (Ministry, Regional 


Educational Councils, Municipal Educational] Councils) and the material conditions in 


which municipal inspectors have to carry out their work. 
The training programme for inspectors is described. 


P oloze nie 0 pedagogiteskom sovete naéal'noj, sé miletnej isrednej skoly.(R6le of the 
educational council of primary schools, seven-year sc hools and sec ondary schools). 
Moskva, USpedgizdat, 1952. 8 p. 


The educational council advises the school headmaster on all matters relating to 
the education of his pupils. One of the school inspector's tasks is to supervise this 
council's activities. This article describes the council's duties and the organization of 


its work, and the school inspector's duties vis-a-vis the council. 


Roctovceva, O.P. 'O methodah inspektirovanija raboty rukovoditelej Skoly'. (Methods 
of inspecting the work of headmasters). In: Narodnoe Obrazovanie, No.10, 1952 (Moskva). 





Instrukcija inspe ktoram Ministerstva pr osveSfenija RSFSR, _inspektoram 





M inisterstev prosve s¢ enija ASSR, kraevyh, oblastnyh, gor odskih i rajonnyh otdelov 


narodnogo obrazovanija. (Directives to the inspectors of the RSFSR Ministry of Education 


and to the inspe ctors of the ASSR Ministr y of Education (regional, provincial, urban and 
district sections of public education. )). Moskva, Gospolitizdat, 1951 14 p 








58. 





Skatkin, M. Izutenie i obobSéenie opyta Skol i utitelej. (The study and extension of 





educational experiments carried out in schools and by teachers). Moskva, Utpedgizdat, 
1952. 156 p. 


Lectures given in schools of higher education with a view to improving the teachers'! 
work. By means of examples and practical advice, school inspectors are instructed how 
to study the present position of education, obtain information on educational experiments 
and promote their extension in order to improve the schools' operation. 


v 
Skolovedenie. (School administration). Podred. A.N. Volovskogo i M.P. Maly$eva. 


Moskva, Akademija ped. nauk, 1952. 596 p. 


This book studies the various problems of school administration, and especially 
the principles of school inspection. It describes every aspect of the work (of the head- 
master and teacher) which the inspector must control, viz., the planning and organization 
of school work, the activities of youth organizations, and everything appertaining to 
school administration. The book also contains a selected bibliography. 


Socerdotov, N.I. (and others). Inspektirovanie Skoly. (School inspection). Moskva, 
Ucpedgizdat, 1953. 247 p. 


A manual for inspectors who are just starting their career. It describes the 
planning of school work, as well as its organization and methods. The inspector must 
examine the school's work in detail, and help the headmaster and the other teachers to 
mprove the standard of teaching. Above all, he must find out whether the school enables 


ts pupils to acquire detailed and accurate knowledge in all the subjects taught. 


Tikhomirov, K.S. Skol'nye internaty. (Boarding schools). Moskva, Uépedgizdat, 
1953. 87p. 


This work on boarding schools and their administration deals with the inspection 
of these establishments and the supervision of their operation. Tables and annexes give 
a general picture of the present position of boarding schools and of the standard working 
methods used in them. 


Volkovskij, A.N. Inspektirovanie Skoly (School inspection). Moskva, U&pedgizdat, 
1947. 70 p. 


Talks, with an inspector just beginning his career, on school inspection methods. 
In the post-war years the number of inspectors increased, as the most competent 
teachers and headmasters were promoted to this rank. However, they lacked experience 
and performed their new duties without conforming to any definite method. Hence the 
need to publish, for their benefit, this brief description of the various problems involved 
by school inspection. The present work also contains a short historical account of the 
evolution of school inspection from 1917 to 1947. The annex reproduces the text of the 
decree concerning school inspection. 


Voprosy inspektirovanija Skoly. (Problems of school inspection). Moskva, Izd.akademii 


ped.nauk, 1951. 226 p. 





Collection of articles written by collaborators of the Institute of the Theory and 
History of Teaching attached to the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR. 
These articles deal with the following subjects: the need for school supervision by the 
State; the rights and duties of school inspectors; school supervision by the teachers 
themselves; the importance of such supervision for the organization of school inspection; 
control over the application of measures relating to compulsory schooling; supervision 
of the work of school headmasters; inspection of the teachers' work and the progress of 
their pupils; control over the application of curricula and the pupils' work in the lower 
classes; problems of school education; certain aspects of the work of youth organizations; 
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65. 
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inspection of physical training and school hygiene; supervision of primary teachers' out- 
of-school work; supervision of preparatory work for examinations; control over school 
administration; supervision of the activities of the educational council; the school 
inspector's report and his suggestions; how to prepare a report based on the results of 
the inspection; conclusions. A general outline of school education, each aspect of which 
is supervised in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain. Ministry of Education. Education in 1949; being the report of the 
Ministry of Education and the statistics of public education for England and Wales. 








London, H.M.S.O., 1950. 263 p. (Cmd.7957). Chapter VIII, pp. 87-96, and pp.107-8. 


In the annual report of the Board of Education for 1922-23, a chapter was devoted 
to the English Inspectorate. The report for 1949 traces changes which have since taken 
place, though pointing out that much that was then said still holds good. The Education 
Act of 1944 reorganized the Inspectorate, which had at that time increased to 527 persons 
as against 383 in 1923. An account is given of the methods of recruitment of inspectors, 
with some mention of their in-service training. All posts are open to men and women. 
Inspectors are essentially mobile, and are rarely left to work in the same area for more 


than ten years. 


Inspectors have two principal functions: to see that public money is being spent for 
the purposes and under the conditions for which it was voted, and to help and encourage 
teachers by suggesting new ideas both during visits to schools and at teacher training 
courses organized by the Ministry, nearly all of which are run by inspectors. They are 
also in a position to advise the Minister on any local proposals and to provide information 
on new methods or successful experiments. Panels of inspectors play a large part in 


preparing educational pamphlets and other publications issued by the Ministry. 


Every school or institution is allocated to one inspector who usually conducts 
routine inspections and acts as chairman of a panel which carries out a full inspection at 
intervals of seven to ten years. Details of the composition of these panels and of their 
methods of work are given. Inspectors enjoy a large measure of independence, though in 
their dealings with local education authorities they are bound to act in accordance with the 


Minister's general policy. 


A section is devoted to the Welsh Inspectorate, which has been separately organized 
since 1907, though on a pattern closely resembling the English Inspectorate. In 1946 the 
latter took over full responsibility for the inspection of secondary schools in Wales. 
Welsh inspectors see that a due place is given to Welsh studies in their schools. 


Birchenough, C. "Inspectors and organisers in the educational system". In: Education, 
February 14, 1947. pp.307-313. London, Association of Education Committees. 


Charles, R.H. "Inspection and advice, central and local'’. In: Education handbook No.3 





partnership in education. Norwich, England, Jarrold, 1948. 152 p. (pp.88-98). 





London. County Council. The London education service, llth ed. London, Staples Press, 
1954. 99 p. (p. 92). 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





tructional supervision. New York, Harper and 


Ayer, Fred C. Fundamentals of 


Brothers Publishers, 1954. 





(Exploration series in education). 





The objectives of this book are: to acquaint students with the leading principles, 
types of knowledge, technical competencies and administrative provisions which 
characterize modern supervision; to clarify the use of guiding principles in the discovery 
operation, and evaluation of supervisory techniques; to serve as a basis for the i 
service development of the supervisory staff; to provide an introductory orientation in the 
field for those who are engaged in or look forward to the vocation of professional 
supervision; to develop a scientific attitude on the part of supervisors, and an attitude 
of consideration for teachers. 


The author reviews the ten major guiding principles - leadership, co-opera 


tion, 


considerateness, creativity, integration, cOmmunity orientation, planning, flexibility, 
objectivity and evaluation - which he thinks are best adapted to the professional practice 
tT) 


of instructional supervision and shows their interrelationship with supervisory practices 


and techniques. 
Bibliographical references at the end of each chapter. 


Co-operative Program in Educational Administration, Southern States Region. Annotated 
bibliography of CPEA materials. Nashville, Tennessee, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, 1954. 37 p., processed 


/The Co-operative Program in Educational Administration was organized in 1950 
inder the auspices of the W.K. Kellog Foundation in an endeavour to improve educational 

















leadership through administration/ This annotated bibliography lists the materials 
which as at the date of publication, were for sale or free distribution at the eight 
programme centres Numerous studies on the rdle of the superintendent are cited, such 
as: The rdle of the superintendent in the interrelationship ot hool and mmunity: An 
evaluation of the sadership of the school superintendent: What's happening to thi 
district superintendent, ¢ 
El e ard S. and McNally, Harold J. Elementary school administration and 
Ss Ss New York, American Book Co., 1951, 457 p a 

The first six parts deal with Principalship; Organizing for teaching and learning; 
Administering pupil personnel; Administering special services; Management of the 


school building, supplies and equipment; and Integrating school and community life 

Part seven pages 399-438, Instructional improvement and teacher growth in 
service, is a discussion of the present philosophy and methods of supervision. Four 
types of school supervision are identified: laissez-faire, coercive, training and guidance, 
and democratic leadership. The four varieties of supervision still exist in the United 
States but there is at present a definite trend toward democratic leadership with the 
principal of the school in a peer relationship with the teachers. 

A chapter is devoted to the techniques of modern supervision and discusses group 
techniques such as study groups and workshops. Individual techniques include classroom 
visits and conferences, observation by teachers and encouragement of teachers! interests. 


After discussing the purposes and principles of evaluation in the new approach to 
supervision the section reaffirms the need, in modernizing a learning programme, to 
get away from authoritarian supervision and into a programme of democratic supervision. 
The term "supervision" is no longer a fitting one for the activity it names and that terms 


" " ' " tt Hy 
such as "instructional leadership’, ‘co-ordinator’ and ''consultant'' are now beginning to 
" t " ° " 
supplant both supervision and supervisor . 














74, 


Everett, Marcia, ed. The rural supervisor at work. Washington, D.C., National 


Education Association of the United States, 1949. 242 p. (Yearbook of the Department 
of Rural Education). 


Intended to help the rural supervisor, whose problems are often very different 
from those of his colleagues in urban areas. Prominent among these differences is 
the comparative isolation of the teachers, with correspondingly greater dependence upon 
the supervisor. The author considers the experiences of a number of supervisors in 
rural areas of the United States of America, defines good supervision, and suggests 
possible ways of developing successful and effective programmes, illustrating his 
remarks with practical examples. 


Hammock, Robert C. and Owings, Ralph S. Supervising instruction in secondary schools. 


New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. 316 p. (McGraw-Hill series in education) 


Deals with the philosophy and principles of educational supervision. The authors 
maintain that proper supervision should aim at helping teachers to understand and accept 
the objectives of education, to interpret the goals of education in terms of their work with 
the pupils, and to find and use available research in curriculum. At the same time it 
should assist administrators to make curriculum and instruction more effective, help 
maintain a co-ordinated effort among different parts of the school towards the objectives 
of education, and help in the interpretation of the school to the community and vice-versa. 
The programme of supervision consequently becomes a responsibility in which the 
administrator, teacher, citizen, pupil, consultant and supervisor all participate. 


Sections deal with methods for improving leadership, the evaluation of teaching and 
of supervision, and the basis for a programme of education for the supervisor. One of 
the appendices lists United States journals pertaining to secondary education with 
addresses, subscription rates and main subject content 


Organization and supervision of elementary education in 100 cities, by Effie G. Bathurst 
— = - - ea _ _ _ ———__— _ — ———— ———— — A - s 


and others Washington, D C., United States Office of Educat on, 1949 84 p. 
(Bulletin 1949, No. 11). 


The Office of Education undertook a survey of current trends ane practices in 
educational organization and supervision in one hundred selected cities in the United 
States of America. The work took one year, from November 1947 to November 1948. 
There are full reports on practice in the various cities with some comparisons between 

ities. The study as a whole gives a full picture of the status of supervision in the United 
States of America at that time, but the reader is left to draw his own conclusions. 


Reeder, Ward G. School boards and superintendents; a manual on their powers and 





duties. Rev. ed. New York, Macmillan Company, 1954. 





254 p. 








Written primarily as a guide for members of school boards, this manual, under appropriate 
subject headings, answers 267 questions on the various phases of the duties. Emphasis 
is placed on business and financial questions and on the working relationship between 
the board member and the superintendent. Chapter 3 (pp. 46-63) on selecting and working 
with the superintendent is of particular interest. 


Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for better schools; the r6le of the official leader in 


program development. New York, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1950. 330 p. 








This book is the result of the author's work with over a thousand graduate students 
who raised questions, sought information and tested ideas and hypotheses inthe light of 
their own experience. Chapter | deals with the functions of a supervisor, and the 
remaining chapters with the various supervisory skills:- supervision as skill in 





leadership, human relations, group processes, personnel administration and evaluation, 
As the author contends that the basic function of supervision is to improve the learning 
situation for children, much of the material concerns specifically the techniques of 
improving instruction. 


The book contains a bibliography and selected references to research. Appendix C 
reproduces a sample self-appraisal sheet for group use in local schools. 


URUGUAY 


"Congreso de Inspectores de Ensefanza Primaria, Minas, Uruguay, Octubre, 1949", 
A ra ‘ 4 mn , 1 i 
Nuimero especial: Anales de InstrucciOn Primaria, Epoca II, Tomo XI], Nos.10, ll y 12 


1949. 327 p. Montevideo, Direccién de Ensenanza Primaria y Normal. 











UNESCO'S PUBLICATIONS IN EDUCATION 


Unesco's publications in the field of education are planned primarily to throw light on the 
educational tasks assigned to the Organization by the collective decision of its 74 Member 
States. These tasks include attacks on specific problems which by their universality and 
urgency are most effectively treated by various forms of international action: advisory 
missions, technical assistance, the pooling of expert knowledge or the calling of regional 
or international conferences, 


How can one get all the world's children into school? What are the best methods of 
teaching reading and writing to illiterate adults, as well as to small children? Should 
children always be taught in their mother tongue, even if this is a local dialect, or should 
the medium of instruction be a language of wider currency? What subjects should be 
included in the curriculum and how should they be taught? What can be done by the schools 
to improve international understanding? Or to ensure that the pupils become mature, well- 
balanced adults? What sort of education can be devised to raise the standards of living in 
underdeveloped territories? For each of these problems and many others, Unesco has 
produced books which make some contribution to their solution, by recording achievements, 
analysing difficulties, publishing the recommendations of expert consultants or conferences. 


Unesco's tasks also include the locating of the best sources of information on all aspects 
of education in all countries, and the making available in comparative form of descriptive and 
statistical data on educational practices around the world. Underlying Unesco's activities is 
the assumption that all educational systems, institutions and methods are perfectible, and 
that one of the best means of improving one's own educational system is to study the experiences 
and achievements of others. 


Let us take a few examples of how the Organization's publications in education subserve 
its activities. The heart of any educational system is its effective provision of compulsory 
schooling. Unesco's series of Studies on Compulsory Education shows the present position 
in some 15 different countries and three major regions at all stages of educational development. 
The series includes two general studies on Raising the School-Leaving Age, by I. L. Kandel, 
and Compulsory Education and its Prolongation. 


Perhaps the greatest single obstacle to the implementation of compulsory education is the 
inadequate supply of teachers, a problem which is aggravated by the inadequacy or lack of 
teacher-training establishments. Unesco has published two companion volumes: The Education 
of Teachers in England, France and the U.S.A., and The Training of Rural School Teachers 
a study of present practices in Brazil, Gold Coast, India and Mexico. Here again, editorial 
policy has been to provide information on the experiences and achievements of a selected 
number of representative countries. In conjunction with the International Bureau of Education 
(Geneva), Unesco has also published the results of inquiries on Primary Teacher Training 
and Secondary Teacher Training in some 60 countries. 


The content of educational programmes has been another field for Unesco study and 
publication, The Teaching of Reading and Writing, The Teaching of Modern Languages, 
Suggestions on the Teaching of History, a Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of 
Geography, Suggestions for Science Teachers, Music in Education, Education and Art, and 
other works devoted to problems of curricula and method again embody the findings of 
conferences, meetings of consultants, international surveys and similar endeavours to profit 
by the best knowledge and experience available. 


Out-of-school education is almost as important as in-school education in a world where 
half the inhabitants are illiterate adults, living only just above subsistence level. For these 
people, Unesco has developed the techniques of its Fundamental Education programme and 
published a considerable number of what might well be termed "manuals" for workers in this 





new field. These include comprehensive descriptions of successful schemes to promote Social 
welfare through education techniques, such as Social Welfare in Jamaica, by Roger Marier, 
Co-operatives and Fundamental Education by Maurice Colombain. Other publications try to 
help field workers by showing them, for example, how to manufacture, maintain, and utilize, 


all kinds of simple but essential teaching aids: How to Print Posters, by Jerome Oberwager; 
Some Methods of Printing and Reproduction in which the author, H.R. Verry, has selected 
methods according to the criteria of facility and inexpensiveness; The Healthy Village, in which 
Norman McLaren and his colleagues report on a successful experiment in making simple audio- 
visual aids, which could be used in health teaching with a partly illiterate rural population. 
Current developments in fundamental education are recorded in the quarterly bulletin, 
Fundamental and Adult Education. 


Adult education, as used in the title above, refers particularly to the out-of-school 
education of adults who have already enjoyed some measure of formal education, and who live 
in technically advanced countries. Two volumes illustrating entirely different facets of Unesco's 
activity in this field are Universities in Adult Education by S.G. Raybould (U.K.), E.A. Corbett 
(Canada) and Baldwin M, Woods and Helen V. Hammarberg(U.S.A.); and The Education of 
Women for Citizenship, by Marjorie Tait. 


Finally, Unesco's function as an international clearing house for information on educational 
practices is supported by the publication of various reference works. The most important of 
these is the triennial World Survey of Education, a handbook of educational organization and 
statistics. The most recent issue surveys the educational systems of some 200 countries and 
territories, backing up the descriptive chapters with statistics, diagrams of the school systems, 
a glossary of educational terms and bibliographies. Other reference works include the 
International Directory of Adult Education, The Progress of Literacy in Various Countries, 
and the recently published World Survey of Education, 








